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II. 
A CRUMB FOR THE "MODERN SYMPOSIUM." 



No one to whom the question of man's destiny is a matter 
of grave speculative concern can have read, without serious and 
solemn interest, the discussion lately called forth in England by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison's essay on Ci The Soul and Future Life." * 
In no way, perhaps, could the darkness of incomprehensibility 
which enshrouds the problem be more thoroughly demonstrated 
than by the candid presentation of so many diverse views by ten 
writers of very different degrees of philosophic profundity, but 
all of them able and fair-minded, and all of them actuated — each 
in his own way — by a spirit of religious faith. This last clause 
will no doubt seem startling, if not paradoxical, to many who 
have not yet come to realize how true it is that there is often 
more real faith in honest skepticism than in languid or timorous 
assent to a half-understood creed. But no paradox is intended. 
I believe that there is as much of the true essence of religion — 
the spirit of trust in God that has ever borne men triumphantly 
through the perplexities and woes of the world, and the pos- 
session of which, in some degree, by most of its members, is the 
chief defferential attribute of the human race — I believe that 
there is as much of this spirit exhibited in the remarks of Prof. 
Huxley as in those of Lord Blachford. In the serenity of mood 
with which the great scientific skeptic awaits the end, whatever 
it may prove to be, in the unflinching integrity with which his 

* The articles are all reproduced in The Popular Science Monthly Supplement, Nos. 
1, 2, 6, and 1. 
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intellect refuses to entertain theories that do not seem properly 
accredited, in the glorious energy with which, accepting the world 
as it is, he performs with all his might and main the good work 
for which he is by nature fitted — in all this I can see the evidence 
of a trust in God no less real than that which makes it possible 
for his noble Christian friend to " believe because he is told." I 
am sure that I understand Prof. Huxley's attitude ; I think I un- 
derstand Lord Blachford's, also ; and it seems to me that the dif- 
ference between the two attitudes, wide as it is, is still a purely 
intellectual difference. It has its root in differently blended 
capacities of judgment and insight, and in no wise fundament- 
ally affects the religious character. It will be well for the world 
when this lesson has been thoroughly learned, so as to leave no 
further room for misapprehension. That great progress has al- 
ready been made in learning it, we need no other proof than the 
mere existence of this " Modern Symposium " on the subject of 
a future life. Three centuries ago it would have been in strict 
accordance with propriety for the ten disputants to have ad- 
journed their symposium to some ecclesiastical court, preparatory 
to a final settlement at Smithfield. One century ago there would 
have been wholesale vituperation, attended with more or less im- 
putation of unworthy motives, and very likely there would have 
been some Jesuitical paltering with truth. To-day, however, the 
tremendous question is discussed on all sides — alike by Protestant 
and Catholic, by transcendentalist, skeptic, and positivist — with 
evident candor and praiseworthy courtesy ; for, in spite of Prof. 
Huxley's keen-edged wit and Mr. Harrison's fervent heat, there 
is no one so fortunate as to know these gentlemen wdio does not 
know that manly tenderness and good feeling are by no means 
incompatible with the ability to exchange good hard blows in a 
fair English fight. 

It is with some diffidence that I venture to add my voice to a 
conversation carried on by such accomplished speakers, but the 
present seems to be a proper occasion for calling attention to 
some of the misconceptions which ordinarily cluster around the 
treatment of questions relating to the soul and a future life. In 
thus entering upon the discussion, I do not feel called upon to 
defend any particular solution of the main question at issue. 
Going by the " light of Nature " alone — to use the old-fashioned 
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phrase — it will be generally conceded that the problem of a fu- 
ture life is so abstruse and complicated that one is quite excus- 
able for refraining from a dogmatic treatment of it. Nay, one 
is not only excusable, one is morally bound not to dogmatize un- 
less one has a firmer basis to stand on than any of us are likely 
to find for some time to come. We may entertain hypotheses in 
private, but we are hardly entitled to urge them until we feel 
assured, in the first place, that we have duly fathomed the con- 
ditions requisite for a rational treatment of the problem. It 
would appear that some of the participators in the "Modern 
Symposium" have not sufficiently heeded this obvious maxim of 
philosophic caution. Loose talk about " materialism " is apt to 
imply loose thinking as to the manner in which the metaphysical 
relations of body and soul are to be apprehended. Perhaps Mr. 
Harrison, as a positivist, will say that he has nothing to do with 
apprehending the metaphysical relations between body and soul ; 
but, however that may be, there is some laxity of thought ex- 
hibited in charging Prof. Huxley with "materialism" because 
he speaks of "building up a physical theory of moral phe- 
nomena." At the same time, I think we must admit that Prof. 
Huxley is talking somewhat loosely when he uses such an ex- 
pression. To try to explain conscience, with metaphysical strict- 
ness, as a result of the grouping of material molecules, is some- 
thing which I am sure Prof. Huxley would never think of doing : 
but, unless I am entirely mistaken on this point, there is no 
ground for Mr. Harrison's charge of materialism. 

To see Prof. Huxley charged with materialism, and in a re- 
proachful tone withal, by a positivist who does not acknowledge 
the existence of a soul, save in some extremely Pickwickian sense, 
is a strange, not to say comical, spectacle. " "What next ? " one is 
inclined to. ask. Positivists are apt to have, indeed, an ecclesias- 
tical style of expression, and one would almost think, from his 
manner, that Mr. Harrison was making common cause with theo- 
logians. Into the explanation of this curious phenomenon I can- 
not here profitably enter. The reasons for it are somewhat rec- 
ondite, and are subtilely linked with the general incapacity under 
which positivists seem to labor, of understanding the real import 
of the doctrine of evolution. However this may be, the impres- 
sion that the group of opinions represented by Mr. Spencer and 
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Prof. Huxley are materialistic is so widely spread, that it is worth 
our while to spend a few moments in ascertaining what material- 
ism is, and how far it is involved in recent scientific speculations. 
Is the present drift of scientific thought really setting toward ma- 
terialism, or is it not ? 

No epithets are more familiarly used nowadays than " ma- 
terialism " and " materialist," but their ordinary function is vitu- 
perative rather than logical. As vague terms of abuse they are 
hurled about with a zeal that may be praiseworthy, but with an 
indiscreetness that is scarcely commendable, being aimed, as often 
as not, at the heads of writers who doubt or deny the substantial 
existence of matter altogether! Such blunders show (among 
other things) how difficult metaphysical studies are, and indicate 
that a little more care expended upon analysis and definition 
would not be thrown away. It is true that something has already 
been said upon this point — enough, one would think, to obviate 
the necessity of turning back to slay the resuscitated ghosts of 
thrice-slaughtered misconceptions. On the character of material- 
ism as a philosophical hypothesis, Mr. Spencer has been tolerably 
explicit. Prof. Huxley has summed up the case with his custom- 
ary felicity, at the close of that famous Edinburgh lecture which 
everybody is supposed to have read* In my work on " Cosmic 
Philosophy," I have devoted a very plain-spoken chapter to the 
subject. Nevertheless, as Mr. Freeman says, it is not a bad plan, 
when you have once got hold of a truth, to keep hammering it 
into people's heads on all occasions, even at the risk of being 
voted a tedious bore or a victim of crotchets. We live in a hur- 
ried and not over-intelligent world, wherein the wariest of us do 
not always pay due heed to what we are told, and the keenest do 
not always divine its sense ; but, after we have heard it repeated 
fifty times that Alfred was an Englishman, and Charles the Great 
was not a Frenchman, we may perhaps succeed in waking up to 
the historical import of such statements. In this pithy though 
somewhat cynical suggestion I shall seek an excuse for recurring 
here to what I have said more than once already .f 

From one point of view materialism may be characterized as 

* " The Physical Basis of Life"—" Lay Sermons," p. 160. 

f " Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy," ii., 79, 432-451. " The Unseen World," 
41-53. 
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a system of opinions based on the assumption that matter is the 
only real existence. On this view the phenomena of conscious 
intelligence are supposed to be explicable, as momentary results 
of fleeting collocations of material particles, as when a discharge 
between two or more cells of gray cerebral tissue is accompanied 
by what we call a thought. It requires but little effort to see 
that materialism, as thus defined, does not comport well with the 
most advanced philosophy of our time. Materialism of this sort 
has plenty of defenders, no doubt, but not among those who are 
skilled in philosophy. The untrained thinker, who believes that 
the group of phenomena constituting the table on which he is 
writing has an objective existence independent of consciousness, 
will probably find no difficulty in accepting this sort of material- 
ism. If he is devoted to the study of nervous physiology, he 
will be very likely to adopt some such crude notion, and to pro- 
claim it as zealously as Dr. Maudsley, for example, as if it were 
a very important truth, calculated to promote, in many ways, the 
welfare of mankind. The science of such a writer is very likely 
to be sound and valuable, and what he tells us about woorara- 
poison and frogs' legs, and acute mania, will probably be worthy 
of serious attention. But with his philosophy it is quite other- 
wise. "When he has proceeded as far in subjective analysis as he 
has in the study of nerves, our materialist will find that it was 
demonstrated, a century ago, that the group of phenomena con- 
stituting the table has no real existence whatever in a philosophi- 
cal sense. For by " reality " in philosophy is meant " persistence 
irrespective of particular conditions," and the group of phenom- 
ena constituting a table persists only in so far as it is held together 
in cognition. Take away the cognizing mind, and the color, 
form, position, and hardness of the table — all the attributes, in 
short, that characterize it as matter — at once disappear. That 
something remains we may grant, but this something is unknown 
and unknowable : it is certainly not the group of phenomena con- 
stituting the table. Apart from consciousness there are no such 
things as color, form, position, or hardness, and there is no such 
thing as matter. This great truth, established by Berkeley, is 
the very foundation of modern scientific philosophy ; and, though 
it has been misapprehended by many, no one has ever refuted it, 
and it is not likely that any one ever will. Concerning the value 
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of Berkeley's idealism, when taken with all its ontological impli- 
cations, there is plenty of room for disagreement ; but his psycho- 
logical analysis of the relation of consciousness to the external 
world is of such fundamental importance that, until one has mas- 
tered it, one has no right to speak on philosophical questions. It 
is not unfair to say that materialists, as a rule, have not mastered 
the Berkeleian psychology, or given much attention to it. In 
general, their attention has been too much occupied with fila- 
ments and ganglia, to the neglect of that close subjective analysis 
which they unwisely stigmatize as dreamy metaphysic. Hence, 
on the whole, materialism does not represent anything of primary 
importance in modern philosophy ; it represents rather the crude 
speculation of that large and increasing number of people who 
have acquired some knowledge of the truths of physical science, 
without possessing sufficient subtilty to apprehend their meta- 
physical bearings. Buchner, the favorite spokesman of this class 
o.f people, occupies a position precisely similar to that of Lamet- 
trie in the last century, and will, no doubt, in the days of our 
grandchildren be as thoroughly forgotten as his predecessor, while 
the same barren platitudes will be echoed by some new writer in 
the scientific phraseology then current. 

But there is another way of looking at materialism which 
makes it for a moment seem important, and which serves to ex- 
plain, though not to justify, the alarm with which many excel- 
lent people contemplate the progress of modern science. A con- 
spicuous characteristic of materialism is the endeavor to interpret 
mind as a jproduct — as the transient result of a certain specific 
aggregation of matter. To a person familiar with post-Berke- 
leian psychology it 6eems clear that such an endeavor is quite 
hopeless, and that no such interpretation of mind can ever be 
made. But a multitude of very respectable readers, who are not 
so profoundly conversant with metaphysics as Spencer and Hux- 
ley, have taken it into their heads that the doctrine of evolution 
is advancing with rapid strides toward just such an interpretation 
of mind ; and hence it is quite common to allude to Spencer and 
Huxley as " materialists," which, to my mind, is very much as if 
one were to allude to Mr. "Wendell Phillips as a distinguished 
pro-slavery orator. The mistake, however, is not unnatural 
when we consider its causes. In point of fact the terminology 
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of science is thoroughly materialistic, though probably not more 
so than the language of ordinary discourse. It is intensely am- 
terialistic for us to speak of the table as if it had some objective 
existence, independent of a cognizing mind ; and yet, in common 
parlance, we invariably allude to the table in terms which imply 
or suggest such an independent existence. Just so in theoretical 
science. In describing the development of life upon the earth's 
surface, when we say that consciousness appeared on the scene 
pari passu with the appearance of nervous systems, it is not 
strange if we are supposed to mean that consciousness is some- 
how produced by a peculiar arrangement of nervous tissue — that 
" spirit " is in some way or other evolved from " matter." In 
reality, however, nothing of the kind is intended. Laxity of 
speech is mainly responsible for the misapprehension. The 
evolutionist, in describing the course of life upon the earth, is 
simply imparting to us, so far as he is able, a piece of historical 
information. Through various complex and indirect processes 
of inference, he has become capable of telling us, with some 
probability, how things would have looked to us in the remote 
past if we had been there to see. He tells us that if we had 
been on hand in palseozoic ages we should not have seen the 
phenomena of consciousness manifested in connection with a 
fragment of porphyry or a handful of sand or a tree-fern, any 
more than we see such things to-day, but only in connection 
with animals endowed with nerves. In thus extending the re- 
sults of present experience to the past, the element of sequence 
in time is introduced in such a way as to suggest the causation 
of consciousness by nerve-matter. Nevertheless the assertion of 
the evolutionist is purely historical in its import, and includes no 
hypothesis whatever as to the ultimate origin of consciousness ; 
least of all is it intended to imply that consciousness was evolved 
from matter. It is not only inconceivable how mind should 
have been produced from matter, but it is inconceivable that it 
should have been produced from matter, unless matter possessed 
already the attributes of mind in embryo, an alternative which it 
is difficult to invest with any real meaning. The problem is al- 
together too abstruse to be solved with our present resources. 
But it is curious to hear honest theologians gravely urging 
against Mr. Spencer that you cannot obtain mind from the 
vol cxxvi. — no. 260. 3 
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" primordial fire-mist " unless the germs of mind were somehow 
present already. I hope I am not accrediting Mr. Spencer with 
any opinion he does not hold, and I speak subject to correction ; 
but, if my memory serves me, I have more than once heard him 
in conversation urging this very objection to any materialistic 
interpretation of evolution. His wonderfully subtile chapter on 
" The Substance of Mind " * contains, as I understand it, the same 
argument ; but it is easy to miss an author's meaning sometimes 
when the point expounded is so formidably abstract and general. 
Be this as it may, we are not helped much by supposing the 
germs of mind to have been somehow latent in the primeval 
nebula. The notion is too vague to be of any use. The only 
point on which we can be clear is, that no mere collocation of 
material atoms could ever have evolved the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. Beyond this we oannot go. We are confronted 
with an insoluble metaphysical problem. Of the origin of mind 
we can give no scientific account, but only an historical one. 
We can say when (i. e., in connection with what material circum- 
stances) mind came upon the scene of evolution; but we can 
neither say whence nor how nor why. In just the same way we 
see to-day that mind appears in connection with certain material 
circumstances, but we cannot see how or why it is so. Least of 
all can we say that the material circumstances produce mind ; on 
the contrary, we can assert most positively that they do not. 

The proof of this rather dogmatic assertion is to be found in 
the careful study of that very doctrine of the " correlation of 
forces " which superficial materialists have exultingly claimed as 
their own, and which their superficial opponents have foolishly 
conceded to them. We have been wont to hear this doctrine — 
the crowning achievement of modern science — decried as lend- 
ing support to materialism. If this were really so, we anti-mate- 
rialists would have a poor case, for the doctrine in question is 
established beyond all possibility of refutation. But it is not 
really so. On the contrary, the final and irretrievable discomfit- 
ure of materialism follows as a direct corollary from the dis- 
covery of the correlation of forces. 

By the loose phrase, " correlation of forces," what is strictly 

* " ^Principles of rsychology," second edition, ii., 145-162. 
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meant is the transformation of one kind of motion into another 
kind. What used to be called the " physical forces " — such as 
light, heat, magnetism, and electricity — are now known to be 
peculiar kinds of motion among the imperceptible molecules of 
which perceptible bodies are composed. The discovery of the 
" correlation of forces " was the discovery of the fact that any 
one of these kinds of molecular motion is constantly liable to be 
transformed into any one of the other kinds, or, now and then, 
into the molar motion of a perceptible body. Heat is all the 
time being converted into light, or into electricity, or into the 
peculiar kind of undulatory motion known as " nerve-force " — 
and vice versa. And the law of the correlation is that, when any 
one of these species of motion appears, an equivalent amount of 
some other species disappears in producing it. Throughout the 
world the sum-total of motion is ever the same, but its distribu- 
tion into heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, etc., varies from 
moment to moment. 

Let us now apply these principles to the case of an organism, 
such as the human body. All of the " force " — i. e., capacity of 
motion — present at any moment in the human body, is derived 
from the food that we eat and the air that we breathe. As food 
is turned into oxygenated blood and assimilated with the various 
tissues of the body — which themselves represent previously- 
assimilated food — the molecular movements of the food-material 
become variously combined into molecular movements in tissue 
— in muscular tissue, in adipose, in cellular, and in nerve-tissue, 
and so on. Every undulation that takes place among the mole- 
cules of a nerve represents some simpler form of molecular mo- 
tion contained in food that has been assimilated ; and, for every 
given quantity of the former kind of motion that appears, an 
equivalent quantity of the latter kind disappears in producing it. 
And so we may go on, keeping the account strictly balanced, 
until we reach the peculiar discharge of undulatory motion 
between cerebral ganglia that uniformly accompanies a feeling or 
state of consciousness. What now occurs ? Along with this 
peculiar form of undulatory motion there occurs a feeling — the 
primary element of a thought or of an emotion. But does the 
motion produce the feeling, in the same sense that heat produces 
light? Does a given quantity of motion disappear, to be re- 
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placed by an equivalent quantity of feeling? By no means. 
The nerve-motion, in disappearing, is simply distributed into 
other nerve-motions in various parts of the body, and these other 
nerve-motions, in their turn, become variously metamorphosed 
into motions of contraction in muscles, motions of secretion in 
glands, motions of assimilation in tissues generally, or into yet 
other nerve-motions. Nowhere is there such a thing as the meta- 
morphosis of motion into feeling or of feeling into motion. Of 
course I do not mean that the circuit, as thus described, has ever 
been experimentally traced, or that it can be experimentally 
traced. What I mean is, that, if the law of the " correlation of 
forces " is to be applied at all to the physical processes which go 
on within the living organism, we are of necessity bound to ren- 
der our whole account in terms of motion that can be quantita- 
tively measured. Once admit into the circuit of metamorphosis 
some element — such as feeling — that does not allow of quantita- 
tive measurement, and the correlation can no longer be estab- 
lished ; we are landed at once in absurdity and contradiction. So 
far as the correlation of forces has anything to do with it, the 
entire circle of transmutation, from the lowest physico-chemical 
motion all the way up to the highest nerve-motion and all the 
way down again to the lowest physico-chemical motion, must 
be described in physical terms, and no account whatever can be 
taken of any such thing as feeling or consciousness. 

On such grounds as these I maintain that feeling is not a 
product of nerve-motion in anything like the sense that light is 
sometimes a product of heat, or that friction-electricity is a 
product of sensible motion. Instead of entering into the dynamic 
circuit of correlated physical motions, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness stand outside as utterly alien and disparate phenom- 
ena. They stand outside, but uniformly parallel to that segment 
of the circuit which consists of neural undulations. The relation 
between what goes on in consciousness and what goes on simul- 
taneously in the nervous system may best be described as a rela- 
tion of uniform concomitance. I agree with Prof. Huxley and 
Mr. Harrison that along with every act of consciousness there 
goes a molecular change in the substance of the brain, involving 
a waste of tissue. This is not materialism, nor does it alter a 
whit the position in which we were left by common-sense before 
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nervous physiology was ever heard of. Everybody knows that, 
so long as we live on the earth, the activity of mind as a whole 
is accompanied by the activity of brain as a whole. What ner- 
vous physiology teaches is simply that each particular mental act 
is accompanied by a particular cerebral act. In proving this, the 
two sets of phenomena,' mental and physical, are reduced each to 
its lowest terms, but not a step is taken toward confounding 
the one step with the other. On the contrary, the keener our 
analysis, the more clearly does it appear that the two can never 
be confounded. The relation of concomitance between them 
remains an ultimate and insoluble mystery. 

I believe, therefore, that modern scientific philosophy, as rep- 
resented by Spencer and Huxley, not only affords no support to 
materialism, but condemns it utterly, and drives it off the field 
altogether. I believe it is even clearer to-day than it was in the 
time of Descartes, that no possible analytic legerdemain can ever 
translate thought into extension, or extension into thought. 
The antithesis is of God's own making, and no wit of man can 
undo it. 

The bearing of these arguments upon the question of a future 
life may be very briefly stated. So far as I can judge, I should 
say that, among highly-educated people, the belief in a continu- 
ance of conscious existence after death has visibly weakened dur- 
ing the present century. I infer this as much from the timorous- 
ness of conservative thinkers as from the aggressiveness of their 
radical opponents. In so far as this weakening of belief is due 
to an imperfect apprehension of the scientific discoveries which 
our age has witnessed in such bewildering rapidity, a word of 
caution may not be out of place. For all that physiological 
psychology has achieved there is no more ground for doubt as 
to a future life to-day than there was in the time of Descartes : 
whatever grounds of belief were really valid then are equally 
valid now. The belief has never been one which could be main- 
tained on scientific grounds. For science is but the codification 
of experience, and it is helpless without the data which experi- 
ence furnishes. Now, science may easily demolish materialism 
and show that mind cannot be regarded as a product of matter, 
but the belief in a future life requires something more than this 
for its support. It requires evidence that the phenomena we 
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class as mental can subsist apart from the phenomena we class as 
material ; and such evidence, of course, cannot be furnished by 
science. It cannot be furnished until we have had some actual 
experimental knowledge of soul as dissociated from body, and 
under the conditions of the present life no such knowledge can 
possibly be obtained. But this undoubted fact has a twofold 
import. While on the one hand it shuts us off from all scien- 
tific proof of immortality, on the other hand it shows that the 
absence of scientific proof affords no valid ground for a negative 
conclusion. If soul can exist when dissociated from body, we 
have no means for apprehending the fact ; and therefore our ina- 
bility to apprehend it does not entitle us to deny that soul may 
have some such independent existence. We Cannot allow the 
materialist even this crumb of consolation — that, although he 
cannot prove that consciousness ceases with death, nevertheless 
the presumption is with him and the burden of proof upon his 
antagonists. Scientifically speaking, there is no presumption 
either way, and there is no burden of proof on either side. The 
question is simply one which science cannot touch. In the 
future, as in the past, I have no doubt it will be provisionally 
answered in different ways by different minds, on an estimate 
of what is called "moral probability," just as we see it diversely 
answered in the " Modern Symposium." For my own part, I 
should be better satisfied with an affirmative answer, as affording 
perhaps some unforeseen solution to the general mystery of life. 
But there is one thing which every true philosopher ought to 
dread even more than the prospect of annihilation ; and that is, 
the unpardonable sin of letting preference tamper with his judg- 
ment. I have no sympathy with those who stigmatize the hope 
of immortal life as selfish or degrading, and with Mr. Harrison's 
proffered substitute I confess I have no patience whatever. This 
travesty of Christianity by positivism seems to me, as it does to 
Prof. Huxley, a very sorry business. On the other hand, I can- 
not agree with those who consider a dogmatic belief in another 
life essential to the proper discharge of our duty in this. Though 
we may not know what is to come hereafter, we have at any 
rate all the means of knowledge requisite for making our pres- 
ent lives pure and beautiful. It was Jehovah's cherished ser- 
vant who declared in Holy Writ that his faith was stronger than 
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death. There is something overwhelming in the thought that 
all our rich stores of spiritual acquisition may at any moment 
perish with us. But the wise man will cheerfully order his life, 
undaunted by the metaphysical snares that beset him ; learning 
and learning afresh, as if all eternity lay before him — battling 
steadfastly for the right, as if this day were his last. " Disee ut 
semper victurus, vive ut eras moriturus." 

John Fiske. 



